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Courtesy, The Evanston Review 


What About Pedestrian Signal Control? 


Here is the pedestrian “amble-scramble” at work in Evanston, Ill. The Traffic 
Digest & Review’s associate editor for engineering discusses this and other pedestrian 
periods in traffic signals in an article beginning on page 8. 
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Traffic Supervision 


The Police Job in Traffic 


(Editor’s note: This article is the first part of a chapter on Traffic Super- 
vision developed by the Trafic Institute for the International City Managers’ 
Association for its forthcoming revised text on Municipal Police Adminis- 
tration. This text forms the basis of the police administrative training pro- 
gram of the Institute for Training in Municipal Administration, which has 
been conducted by the ICMA since 1934. Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the Traffic Institute, and George Larsen, Jr., associate editor of the Traffic 
Digest & Review and member of the Institute's training staff, collaborated in 
the preparation of the Traffic Supervision chapter. Sections of this chapter 
will be published in subsequent issues of this magazine.) 





What is the problem? 


ee we can discuss in detail what the police should be doing about 
trafic problems in their communities we must first have a look at 
the nature of those problems. 

We may learn, for instance, that the traffic programs and activities 
considered by many as sound and adequate 20 years ago have become 
less adequate with the passage of time. Particularly within very recent 
years, many popular concepts of trafic work—what it is, its importance 
to the community, how it should be done, and by whom—have been 
dramatically upset by the trend of events. Many who before World War 
II had developed a smug self-satisfaction about the police contribution 
to trafic safety, who had clung to catch phrases, pet formulas and pan- 
aceas as being the clue to the problem, have been shocked by the rapid 
and extreme changes since 1946. Even in 1950 it was believed by many 
reasonably well-informed authorities that the “‘post-war epidemic” had 
about run its course, that the surge of new-car buying had reached its 
peak, and that the accident curve would soon begin its inevitably down- 
ward slope. 

But rather than declining, or even leveling off, the factors which set 
the stage for accidents have continued to increase, with no clear end yet 
in sight. More vehicles of greater power are on the road than ever before, 
the number of vehicle miles climbs steadily year after year, and popula- 


tion is zooming, with some areas feeling additionally the effects of mass 
migration. 


On top of this added load, we have experienced a violent economic 
change. National income is at record-breaking levels, and more money 
is turning over than ever before in our history, yet municipalities are 
finding it increasingly harder to meet their greater fiscal needs. 
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Cities have been unable to hire enough personnel to do the added 
work, or to pay enough to attract the caliber of employees they need. 
Improvements and additions to highway systems have become more cost- 
ly to build, and the increased facilities that have been provided have 
served only to sop up some of the overflow. Cities which only recently 
considered traffic problems as an incidental part of city administration 
are now faced with traffic as a major, if not the major, problem. The 
greatest force of the added load has been heaped upon the traffic function 
of the police. 

The ultimate measure of the importance of traffic problems in a com- 
munity must be in terms of their costs—not only the measurable costs 
of accidents, through wrecked vehicles, hospitalization, lost wages, and 
higher insurance, and not only in the costs of congestion from depreciated 
land values, loss of business and tax revenues, although these are serious 
enough—but how about the chain reaction from deaths, crippling and 
suffering in terms of broken homes, bereaved parents and orphaned chil- 
dren, and their impact on the community? 

How do these direct and indirect costs of accidents and congestion in 
a community compare with losses from crime, fire, and disease? What 
can and should the community do about them in terms of interest, atten- 
tion, budgets, and preventive activity? And what can the police force 
do about them? 


Who is involved? 


To the average motorist, the trafic policeman symbolizes the prac- 
tical aspects of the traffic problem. But the police are only one of many 
official groups responsible for highway trafic management, aided by many 
non-official groups which have an interest and a voice in its manage- 
ment, but no direct responsibility. 

Let us look briefly at the many agencies which have a portion of the 
responsibility for certain phases of our highway transportation system. 
The National Committee for Traffic Safety was organized in 1943 under 
the guidance of the National Safety Council to prepare for post-war traffic 
problems. In 1946, when the first President’s Highway Safety Conference 
was called, the National Committee for Traffic Safety became the co- 
ordinating agency for scores of incependent public and civic agencies 
active in the broad traffic field. The 1954 register of participating agencies 
indicate there are 85 such agencies consolidated into 13 associations or 
organizations on a national scale which provide field services, and another 
13 which do not provide field services. Participants include automobile 
manufacturers, automobile clubs, insurance companies, citizens’ traffic 
committees, educators, universities and traffic institutes, traffic engineers, 
fleet operators, railroads, research agencies, advertising agencies, civic and 
service clubs, administrative officials, veterans’ groups, youths’ groups, 
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labor groups, as well as police agencies. Add to these hundreds of groups 
at state and local levels, and we begin to see the breadth and diversity 
of interest and responsibility in the traffic problem. 

Two important achievements of the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ferences (changed to White House Conference on Highway Safety in 1954) 
have been the identification of areas of responsibility of the several agency 
classifications, and the establishment of goals and guides to programs of 
action for each of the areas. The Conference has expanded the elementary 
“Three E’s” into eight major and specific areas of activity: Laws and 
Ordinances, Accident Records, Education, Enforcement, Engineering, 
Motor Vehicle Administration, Organized Public Support, and Public 
Information. 


How does the problem affect the police? 

Since the police operate only as a link in this whole chain of responsi- 
bility, how shall we clearly identify the activities which belong to the 
police? What traffic activities are implied in the word “‘enforcement’’? 

Although it may seem that enforcement is confined to the police, there 
are other agencies which have enforcement activities or which support 
enforcement aims. State motor vehicle departments, through power (in 
many states) to revoke or suspend drivers’ licenses, can materially aid 
enforcement. Legislative bodies mys be concerned with the enforceability 
of laws, and provide the physical plant in terms of personnel, funds, hous- 
ing, and equipment needed for enforcement. Public information forces 
(press, radio, TV, etc.) influence the attitude, the knowledge, and the 
acceptance of enforcement programs by the public. Engineers are con- 
stantly seeking improvements in the highway system to reduce the prob- 
lems of enforcement. 

Most important of the non-police agencies participating in enforcement 
are the courts. Traffic arrests are effective largely through the deterrent 
action of fines and imprisonment. Appropriate court action will support 
police action by prompt attention and adequate penalty; otherwise the 
police will be discouraged and the public will be swift to react accordingly. 

Despite the importance of the work of each agency participating in the 
broad field of highway trafic management, and the dependency of the 
police upon the many forces directly or indirectly aiding enforcement 
work, the police department remains as perhaps the most vital force in 
the attack on traffic problems. In its contact with trafic problems as 
they occur, in immediate, direct, and personal participation in traffic 
movement, events and mishaps, 24 hours a day and 365 days a year, the 
police force stands alone. The police supply a large part of the informa- 
tior which vitally affects the successful direction of engineering and edu- 
cat onal efforts, as well as of enforcement work. Further, the police are 
con erned with traffic because of its relation to’ other aspects ‘of ‘police 
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work; not only do traffic accidents involve dangers to life and property, 
but the automobile has become a basic tool of the modern criminal. 





What is the role of the police? 


We have seen that there should be no synonymous attachment of the 
work of the police to the word “‘enforcement,”’ because the police do not 
work alone in this field. We must also recognize that the well-rounded 
police trafic program cannot be described by the word ‘‘enforcement,” 
because it is only one of the jobs which must be done by the police in 
their sphere of responsibility. 

The report of the Committee on Enforcement of the 1949 President’s 
Highway Safety Conference included comprehensive statements on what 
constitutes the traffic work of the police, in each of its important parts. 
Adoption of this report meant that the groups represented at the Con- 
ference were in agreement on the nature of the police part of traffic work. 
The International Association of Chiefs of Police, the leading association 
of professional police in this country, in its 57th annual conference in1950, 
adopted a series of definitions relating to police trafic work, based directly 
on the recommendations of the President’s Highway Safety Conference. 
Such definitions amount to a statement of policy by the IACP on what 
the trafic work of the police should be. So we have on one hand the ex- 
pression of all the agencies concerned with highway trafic management 
on what the police should be doing, and on the other hand the acceptance 
by the police profession of these “‘job specifications.”” While individual 
police chiefs may not be bound by the pronouncements of these groups, 
either by conflict with local laws, or policy, or for any other reason, these 
combined statements give us a firm and detailed base on which to build 
a police trafic operational program. 

Because there is no need here to reproduce these reports in detail, we 
shall summarize or excerpt from such definitions or passages that apply 
to our discussion as we proceed. First, a definition by the IACP: 

“Street or Highway Traffic Supervision: keeping order on streets and 
highways within existing regulations, to make their use safe and expe- 
ditious. Highway traffic supervision is essentially the trafic work of the 
police agencies. It has three main direct functions which require police 
powers: 1. Police Traffic Accident Investigation. 2. Police Traffic Direction, 
and 3. Police Trafic Law Enforcement. 


(The next section of this chapter will be presented in the June issue. It 
will discuss the three primary traffic functions of the police as to what they 
are, what they do for the traffic program, and how they might be improved.) 


a 











Safe drivers expect the worst, and are prepared for it. 
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Illustration by Ted Petok 


Driving Reflects Your True Personality 





Road Hogs Is Hogs -- Anywhere 


by 


Aan CANntTy 
Executive Director, Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder’s Court, Detroit 


(From the Traffic Bulletin of the Traffic Safety Association of Detroit). 


‘PSHE CHRONIC VIOLATOR is a social problem child. His traffic mis- 
*# behavior is but a symptom of his personality maladjustment. The 
same factors which cause marital unhappiness, divorce and separations, 
frequent job changes, economic distress and unhealthy recreational ac- 
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tivities contribute to his contempt for social and legal conventions as 
exemplified by his chronic defiance of traffic laws. 

It has often been said that a person behaves in a manner totally differ- 
ent from his usual pattern when he is behind the wheel of a car. This is 
not so. His personality does not change. There is one significant differ- 
ence. When the driver is in his own car there is more freedom of oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the presence of unsocial, irresponsible or even 
antisocial traits. Driving reflects his true personality. 

Nearly 10,000 problem drivers have been examined by the Detroit 
Traffic Clinic in the 17 years it has been in operation. During that time 
approximately 100 Detroit drivers were found to be committably insane, 
850 drivers were feeble-minded or bornerline feeble-minded and about 
1,000 drivers were former inmates of hospitals for the insane. These latter 
while sufficiently recovered from gross symptoms of insanity were not 
emotionally stabilized well enough to be driving cars. 

After the feeble-minded, the psychotic, physically dis-qualified and psy- 
chophysically maladjusted drivers are accounted for there is still the 
bulk of the 10,000 problem drivers whose behavior cannot be explained on 
the basis of the above listing. There is the psychoneurotic and emotion- 
ally unstable individual; the impulsive and irresponsible person; the day 
dreamer, who is pre-occupied by thoughts of financial distress, thoughts 
of marital discord, by business or sex problems when he is operating 
his car. 

There is also the alcoholic who is drinking to escape unpleasant reality 
and the egocentric person who is sz2lfish and has no regard for the personal 
liberties or rights of others. This is the ‘“‘world owes me a living” type. 
He weaves in and out of traffic, bulls his way through intersections and 
drives as though he has full priority on the road. 

There are also many people disturbed by feelings of inferiority. They 
may feel insecure because of their small stature, physical appearance, 
poor clothing, lack of finances or because they are driving an old car. They 
compensate for their inferiority feelings by attempting to speed or outwit 
the police. They are showofts. 

On the basis of Traffic Clinic figures and years of observations, it seems 
a safe conclusion that there are many mental, intellectual and emotional 
misfits driving cars on our streets and highways. 

However, if an individual has good control of his emotions, if person- 
ality deviations are not seriously apparent when he is at work, in his 
relations with his wife, or in other social situations, he is unlikely to be 
a chronic problem child when operating his car. Real gentlemen and 
ladies behave in their cars as they would anyplace else. 

It is the person who will not obey the rules, who defies his employer, 
who cannot get along with his fellow workers, who is fired often and 
changes jobs frequently, who is undependable at home, who is selfish 
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toward his wife and children and who wantonly disregards the rights and 
privileges of others who is a problem child in society and becomes a prob- 
lem driver. 

The automobile has by no means created a new and distinct kind of 
problem child who is a problem child only when he is behind the wheel. 
The complete clinical study to which chronic offenders are subjected in 
the Traffic Clinic unmasks these people for what they really are—social 
misfits. 


Philadelphia Conducts Psychiatric Exams for Police Candidates 


Psychiatric examinations are now included among the tests which police 
candidates in Philadelphia must pass, according to Forbes E. McCann, 
chief of examinations and recruitment, Philadelphia Personnel Depart- 
ment. 


The program for psychiatric examinations for police candidates was 
tried for the first time in Philadelphia last summer, and was regarded as 
successful. The purpose of the program is to avoid the appointment of 
persons who are not emotionally suited to the duties of a policeman. 


“The standard we asked the examining psychiatrists to use, expressed 
in lay language, was ‘would you want this man guarding your home and 
your family?” Mr. McCann said. 

Ten licensed, qualified psychiatrists were used last summer to examine 
the 560 candidates. Each examination lasted approximately one half hour 
and consisted of an interview in which the psychiatrist inquired into the 
candidate’s previous life, military service, family and social adjustments, 
and similar matters. Prior to each interview, the psychiatrist was given 
a file containing the candidate’s application, and any other information 
available about his military service, his police record, if any, and his 
previous employment. If, on the basis of this interview, the psychiatrist 
approved the candidate, no further psychiatric examination was involved. 


If the psychiatrist rejected the candidate or had doubts about him, he 
was given an additional examination together with appropriate psycho- 
logical tests. All of the second examinations were done by a single re- 
viewing psychiatric examiner, said Mr. McCann. If the second examina- 
tion upheld the findings of the first examiner, the candidate was dis- 
qualified. 

Of the 560 candidates examined, 25 were referred for second examina- 
tion and about 12 were ultimately rejected. Several candidates refused 
to report for the second examination and were also rejected. 

Several other cities, primarily in California, have also undertaken a 
prog'am of psychiatric examinations. 
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Pedestrian Signal Control 


by 


Georce W. Barton 
Associate Editor for Engineering 
Traffic Digest & Review 


or trafic pressure in cities’ central business districts is produc- 
ing an increasing demand for new measures to relieve traffic conflicts. 

Because one of the most readily visible sources of trouble arises from 
conflicts between pedestrians crossing the street on a normal green signal 
and vehicles turning at the same time, major attention has been devoted 
to this phase of the problem. In view of the wide-spread publicity given 
to the “‘all-way” pedestrian interval or amble-scramble in Denver, (See 
April 1953 Traffic Digest & Review), many citizens and public officials 
are debating the desirability of this type of special pedestrian period for 
their communities. 

In part the interest in the amble-scramble system stems from the fact 
that it is considered a new technique and therefore is a desirable develop- 
ment for most communities. With no intent to minimize the success of 
this system as applied in Denver, it must be pointed out that this type 
of pedestrian control actually is not new. The old-timers in the traffic 
field recall how this system was used in the early 1920’s in a number of 
Eastern cities, often at intersections where no traffic signals had yet been 
installed, and where movement was controlled by police officers. Even in 
recent years the system has been rather widely applied in smaller cities, 
many of which used a simultaneous red and amber signal indication dis- 
played in all four directions at the intersection to identify the exclusive 
pedestrian period. 

In recent months the amble-scramble system was installed in Evanston, 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., with sufficient before and after data being 
taken to allow a partial evaluation of the effect of this system in the two 
communities. In Evanston the exclusive pedestrian period was installed 
at two intersections on Church Street, a primary artery carrying two- 
way traffic and extending from one edge of the city to the other, and 
being one of the principal retail streets where it passes through the central 
district. The streets paralleling Church Street lack continuity because of 
elevated railway tracks, giving major emphasis to Church as a cross- 
town artery. Pavement widths at the two intersections range from 35 
feet to 69 feet, producing a diagonal distance of 78 feet and 84 feet at 
the two intersections where the special pedestrial control exists. At cer 
tain of the crosswalks pedestrian movements were heavy and principal 
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right turn movements were in the order of 100 to 120 vehicles an hour 
during the evening peak. Certain of the right and left turns already had 
been prohibited during peak shopping periods. Prior to the installation 
of the amble-scramble, signals along Church Street had been coordinated 
on a 60-second cycle at a speed which permitted reasonable progression 
during the non-rush periods. Following the installation of the pedestrian 
interval, signal timing at the two intersections in question was increased 
to a 70-second cycle, of which 25 seconds was devoted to the exclusive 
use of pedestrians who were allowed to cross the intersection either in the 
normal crosswalk or diagonally. A comparison of data taken in Evanston 
before and after the installation of the exclusive pedestrian period dis- 
closed the following facts: 


Coordination of Traffic Signals 


By using both 60-second and 70-second signal sycles on one street, 
coordination between intersections is not possible. Therefore, the con- 
tinuity of movement on Church Street has been diminished. 


Time for Vehicular Movement 


Even though the total cycle was increased from 60 to 70 seconds, the 
amount of time available for movement of vehicles has been materially 


The pedestrian amble-scramble in Denver. 

















































reduced. For example, at one intersection on Church Street the vehick 
interval has been reduced 33 per cent. 


Traffic Volumes 

Under the new system the volume of vehicles passing through the 
intersections during the evening peak hour has been reduced 13 per cent, 
Vehicle Waiting Time 

Under the new system the number of vehicles waiting at the intersection 
has increased 56 per cent. During peak hours 97.3 per cent of the vehicles 
entering the intersection where there is a special pedestrian period must 
wait through at least one signal cycle. 
Volume of Turning Movements 


Though an additional right turn is now authorized at a location where 
it was prohibited under the previous signal system, the total number of 
vehicles making turns during the peak hour has been reduced 10 per cent. 


Left Turns 


Evanston found it necessary to prohibit left turns after the installation 


of the exclusive pedestrian period to allow the maximum number of 


vehicles to move through the intersection during the reduced green period. 
Pedestrian Violations 


After two months of intensive educational effort by the police, 15 per 
cent of the pedestrians fail to obey the exclusive pedestrian interval in 
hours of maximum vehicle volume. 


Effect on Other Intersections 


Aside from the changes in pedestrian control and signal timing, the 
physical features of the streets are the same now as before the installation 
of the exclusive pedestrian period, and therefore the fundamental capacity 
of the streets has been unchanged. During peak periods, however, vehicles 
accumulate in such quantities that movement tends to be blocked at 
intersections one block from those where the amble-scramble is in oper- 
ation. 

* Ok Ox 

In Milwaukee, the amble-scramble was inaugurated in response to 
citizens’ demands during July 1953 at four intersections on Wisconsin 
Avenue which is the principal street in the city. Wisconsin Avenue 
carried two-way traffic, and left turns on all approaches to the four inter- 
sections in question were prohibited both before and after the installa- 
tion of the special pedestrian system. Though Wisconsin Avenue is only 
a four-lane street, one of the intersecting streets was so wide that the 
diagonal crossing was 124 feet in length. After a six-months trial, the 
Milwaukee Common Council abolished the exclusive pedestrian period in 
response to citizens’ demands. 
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The Milwaukee Bureau of Traffic Engineering and Electrical Services 
conducted studies before and during the time when the special pedestrian 
control was in operation and has drawn from the studies the following 
conclusions: 


Travel Time 

The time required to travel through the four-block section of Wis- 
consin Avenue increased 35 per cent after the installation of the pedestrian 
period. Time on all cross streets increased, the maximum being 52 per 


cent on Michigan Avenue. 
Increased travel time also was reported by the transit company. 


Traffic Volumes 


At peak hours, vehicle volumes on Wisconsin Avenue and three of the 
cross streets decreased 7 to 30 per cent. On the remaining cross streets 
where volumes were lowest prior to the use of the pedestrian period, 
volumes increased 41% per cent. 


Accidents 
During the first two and one-half months of the test, there were no 
pedestrian accidents as compared with five for the same period of the 


previous year; motor vehicle collisions were unchanged. 
* * * 


General comments on the exclusive pedestrian period that were reported 
from Milwaukee were as follows: 


Pedestrians 


Some like the system, especially the opportunity to cross intersections 
diagonally. Others disliked the necessity for waiting for the special period. 
Many complained that they were forced to hurry to cross the street in 
the allotted time (though in fact, the length of the pedestrian period 
was the maximum feasible). 


Bus Operators 


Transit operators were not pleased with the system and could not seek 
other routes as individual motorists did. 


Business Men 

A number considered the system unsatisfactory and urged other methods 
for segregating turning movements from pedestrian movements. 
Safety Specialists 

Some feel that the amble-scramble is ‘“‘legalized jay-walking” and that 


it tends to encourage jay-walking at intersections where it has not been 
legalized 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the experience of Evanston and Milwaukee the following general 


conclusions may be drawn regarding the exclusive pedestrian period or 
amble-scramble. 


7. The amble-scramble system cannot be depended upon to improve 
the movement of both vehicles and pedestrians under all circumstances, 


Under some circumstances it may be desirable, but under other circum. 
stances it may not. 


2. Two fundamental factors should be considered in deciding the ap- 
plicability of this system to any specific location. First, a determination 
should be made as to the extent to which the conflict between pedes- 
trians and turning vehicles delay all trafic movement on the street. 
The effect upon through trafic must be considered in addition to the 
effect upon the turning vehicles themselves. Second, a decision must be 
made as to the importance of the street as a traffic carrier and the extent 


to which it is proper to curtail the movement of vehicles to facilitate 
the movement of pedestrians. 


3. If a street is being used to capacity without an exclusive pedestrian 
period, there is a strong probability that the introduction of this period 
will cause a diversion of vehicular traffic onto other streets. 


4. The amble-scramble requires some sacrifices on the part of pedes- 
trians; it does not constitute a complete gain from their viewpoint. At 
an intersection where the signal does not include a separate pedestrian 
period, pedestrians crossing the intersection from one corner to the diag- 
onally opposite corner need not wait; they can cross one street or the 
other at all times. When the separate pedestrian interval is introduced, 
pedestrians must stand on the sidewalk until the time of the exclusive 
period. Thus enforcement is required to compel pedestrians to stay on 
the sidewalk and not cross with the green signal as they do at other inter- 
sections. 


5. Especially in communities where walk lenses are used in conjunction 
with a normal green signal, a distinctive signal is required at intersections 
where the amble-scramble is authorized. A clear signal indication 1s 


necessary to tell pedestrians when it is no longer safe for them to step 
from the curbs. 


6. Since the exclusive pedestrian interval is not uniformly applicable 
to all intersections, other types of pedestrian control also are worthy of 
consideration. Some communities have had success in using a pedestrian 
signal which authorizes pedestrians to cross the street during the «arly 
part of the normal green period but stops them in time to allow all pedes- 
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trians to clear the street before the expiration of the green period. Other 
cities have experienced success with the complete segregation of all turn- 
ing movements during the critical hours in areas of greatest pedestrian 
concentration. Still others have incorporated a green turn arrow in their 
signals which allows vehicles to turn during the early part of the green 
signal period, and then reserves the latter part of that period for an un- 
interrupted pedestrian crossing. 


7. If the conflict between pedestrians and turning vehicles is a major 
problem, it might be well to investigate the reason for the large volume 
of turning traffic. Possibly the turning problem is artifically exaggerated 
by some correctible cause. For example, turns might be the result of 
inadequate parking space which produces cruising. 


8. If traffic volumes in a business district are too high to make the 
use of the amble-scramble practicable, it may be proper to investigate 
the reasons for so much traffic within the district. If a high proportion 
of the trafic is composed of “through” or crosstown traffic, the first 
fundamental step toward improving movement within the district may 
be the development of efficient routes to divert ‘‘through” traffic away 
from the business district. 


Police Conduct Economy Run for High School Drivers 


The Stanislaus County (Calif.) Peace Officers’ Association recently con- 
ducted a ‘‘safety economy run” in which 250 students from nine high 
schools participated. 

Capt. William J. Coulsen, president of the Association, pointed out 
that driver education must be made palatable to the youngsters. 

“They have to be convinced,” he said, “‘that it’s just as much fun to 
try to be a safe driver as to try to be the fastest, loudest, flashiest driver.” 

The economy run was laid out over a 106-mile course. Winners were 
determined on the basis of gasoline economy, taking into consideration 
car weight and passenger load. 

Students who violate safe driving rules are charged with gallonage 
penalty. Serious infractions mean disqualification. 

rict regulations kept bald tires, cars without proper windshield wipers 
or egal mufflers, and tail-lights, out of the run. All entrants also had to 
show evidence of public liability insurance and bona fide driver’s license.” 
iptain Coulsen reported that law enforcement agencies from other 
Cs fornia communities have expressed their interest in the run, with a 
vie toward adopting the program for their areas. 
— Automotive News 
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Efficiency Rating Pay Raises 


by 


Howarp W. Hoyr 
Chief of Police, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A* POLICE administrators we have to sign payroll cards once or twice 
a month. When we do so we are proud of the services being rendered 
by some officers and wish they could be compensated more for their 
above-average work. Then, as we come to the cards of other officers, 
we regret the necessity to pay them the same salary as the better men 
because we realize they are dragging their feet, getting by with as little 
work and cooperation as possible. 

Our department has had an efficiency rating system in effect for years. 
This results in a numerical grade being given every six months to the 
rated officer. This grade is placed in his personnel folder. Some officers 
are interested enough to check these ratings occasionally, but for the 
most part the score remains a silent estimate of his efficiency. 

We had little difficulty last year in convincing our city manager, and 
he in turn in convincing the City Commission, that men doing good work 
are entitled to higher compensation than those just getting by. We 
were told if we could develop a good system to measure efficiency, appro- 
priations for funds for this purpose would be considered. An amount 
equal to about 2 per cent of our salary budget was set aside in our 1953 
budget for merit raises. Following a careful measurement of actual per- 
formance records of all officers over a 15-month period, 13 of our 63 
patrolmen were called in individually, shown where their work excelled 
the average of the department, and were advised that, effective immed- 
iately, their salary would be increased 3 per cent, or an average of $112.00 
per year. At the end of another three-month period, another evaluation 
was made and seven more who had brought their work up sufficiently 
were given a 3 per cent raise. 

The results of this stepped-up performance were reflected in the follow- 
ing facts: Our enforcement index for 1953 was 37.61, as compared to 
25.45 in 1952. We had only two fatal accidents inside the city limits, 
the lowest number in over 30 years. The officers found 742 open doors 
and windows in business establishments, as compared to 450 the year 
before. We had no murders. Burglaries and robberies were at an all-time 
low. Car thefts were reduced from 81 in 1952 to 63 last year. The morale 
of the department is as high as it has ever been, an example of which 1s 
the fact that when civil service examinations were announced a couple 
of weeks ago, 31 of 41 eligible patrolmen signed up to take the examina- 
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tion for sergeant, and of 51 eligible for the detective examination, 39 
applied. 

We also used to hear ‘‘Why be a sergeant for a few dollars more a week 
with all that extra work and responsibility? A patrolman’s job is the 
best.”” But this attitude does not seem to be present now. Merit raises 
have been given to detectives, supervisory staff, and civilian employees, 
with the same success. 

For years, police departments have experimented with different methods 
of rating eficiency. We have used one developed by the City Personnel 
Department for all municipal employees. It is used to rate tree trimmers, 
nurses, bulldozer operators, as well as firemen and policemen. We knew 
we would have to have solid facts before taking such a positive step as 
increasing an employee’s pay. 

My staff quite often points out certain men as exceptionally good 
oficers. When asked what these officers possess and what they do that 
makes them better than the others, the “‘evaluators’” mention certain 
characteristics, abilities, attitudes, or accomplishments. As these traits 
were mentioned we jotted them down. For example, I questioned ““Why 
are we having to replace the clutch and transmission in Car No. 19, with 
only 18,000 miles on it?”” To which a sergeant replied ‘“‘Look who’s driving 
it. He always spins the wheels when he starts out, rips the gears in shift- 
ing, and slides the wheels when he stops.’”’ Socare of equipment was re- 
corded as a factor. This includes not only care of cars and motorcycles, 
but typewriters, uniforms, and all other equipment. 

Someone else would be criticized because of his inadequate reports 
failing to list the serial number of a bicycle, give the age of a juvenile, 
the disposition of a car involved in an accident, etc. So report writing— 
details, promptness and neatness—was listed. 

One officer would be praised for his dependability. If he was assigned 
to a certain intersection at a certain time, supervision never had to worry. 
He would be there and would carry out the assignment. So “‘punctuality” 
was listed. 

Naturally, ‘appearance and conduct” in public are part of every effi- 
ciency rating sheet and we included such items as abstaining from smoking 
in uniform in public, wearing cap straight on head, standing erect, etc., 
under this heading. 

A man’s initiative is well known by any supervisor who follows through 
regularly on his men. Some men will take care of such minor violations 
as parking across a driveway, merchandise in a parkway, kids playing in 
the street, burning rubbish or leaves in the open, etc., without waiting 
for a complaint from the public or a directive from the desk. This type 
is rated above average in initiative. 

We also include attitude towards the department, fellow employees, and 
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the public, cooperation with other agencies and other bureaus within the 
department. 

A man who is thorough in every assignment—secures names, addresses 
and places of employment of witnesses, runs down every angle without 
supervisory prompting, and seldom makes errors, is described as high 
in quality of work. 

Another factor given consideration is contacts with the public—courtesy, 
manners, self-control, and tact. 

We have had men who were consistently sick at least once a month. 
We feel that a healthy man, never sick, is much more valuable than one 
not so dependable because of periodic absences. So absence due to illnes; 
for the previous 15 months were secured and averaged. Those with none 
were given a perfect score. The others had so many points taken of 
for each absence. 

Men who went the full 15 months without having a single report re. 
ferred back for additional information received perfect scores. Those 
w th referrals, had a certain amount deducted for each. 

We established the score for vo/ume of work from the officer’s actual 
production record. An average was established on the number of open 
doors and windows per month for a given district or beat, and those 
who did not measure up were given a below-average score. Patrolmen 
are expected to check taverns regularly during the late evening hours. 
Their daily report lists these reports during their tour of duty. An aver- 
age was again established and a grade given. On this report they also 
list the number of hours spent in investigating crimes, writing reports, 
working traffic, having meals, etc. Subtracting these gives the actual 
hours of just patrol work. At the end of the month the number of hours 
of patrolling is divided into the number of moving violation tickets he 
has written to give hours per violation. An average for all men on a 
given type of work (3-wheelers, district car, foot patrol) is then estab- 
lished. The same is true for parking citations and defective equipment, 
and from these figures a numerical score is given for vo/ume of work. 

Our supervision was skeptical about being able to measure efficiency 
with sufficient accuracy to substantiate such an important thing as a 
change in a man’s pay check. Prior to a superior officers’ meeting about 
a year ago these 11 points were listed on a rating sheet, together with 
the names of all the men. Without warning each was given one of these 
sheets with the names of their men. A numerical scale, or ruler, from | to 
20, was placed on the blackboard, setting 10 as the average and 20 as 4 
perfect score, with 1 to 5 as very low. They were asked to rate every 
officer listed on the sheet. The first man on the list to be scored was one 
who would not be rated high in most respects as a police officer. How- 
ever, a sergeant raised the point that this man is the best in the depart- 
ment on care of equipment. He’s a mechanic at heart and cares for all 
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equipment as though it were his own. This afforded us an opportunity 
to rate him high in this category. These rating sheets were gathered 
and an average of scores as given by all nine supervisors was established 
for each man. 

The same procedure has been followed in subsequent rating periods, 
with the markings of the command accumulated on a master sheet for 
each officer and an average secured for him. This is his merit rating and 
indicates where he shall be on the list of the men compiled numerically 
for the period under consideration. Master sheets are then placed in 
the men’s folders as permanent work records. 

The first rating was made in May 1953, covering a 15-month period. 
When it was completed some were surprised to find a relatively new 
officer at the top of the list, a policewoman in No. 4 position, and several 
men with less than two years’ service listed among the next 20. Recruits 
with less than six months of service were not considered for merit raises, 
but otherwise we went right down the line and recommended them for 
the top 13 patrolmen. 

Each man was advised in a private conference that he was receiving 
a 3 per cent raise—not because of what someone thought of him person- 
ally, but because of the work he had been doing. He was told, too, that 
no one else in the department would know of this change in pay. (We 
had already started delivery of all checks in sealed envelopes the first 
of this year.) We found that they did not tell their fellow officers of this 
merit increase and they maintained their high standards. Some men, 
of course, increased their efficiency. 

However, within a few days certain officers came in to visit and to 
ask why they had not received a merit raise. We were able to sit down 
with them, pull out the rating sheets, and show them the areas in which 
they were weak and those where they were strong. We had cold facts 
and figures to back their score—such things as the number of open doors 
and windows they had found, the number of taverns they had checked, 
their absences, the number of cases referred back for additional informa- 
tion, the number of moving and parking violations per hour, tickets 
written for defects, etc.—all figures were their actual accomplishments. 
It was easy to discuss with them such matters as appearance, smoking 
in public in uniform (if that happened to be their weak point) or tardi- 
nes. attitude, initiative, etc. In many cases these men left with a hand- 
sha.e and a promise that at the next rating period we would be com- 
pe''«| to consider them. In most cases they lived up to their promises. 
The three of four drones or dead-beats have consistently been at the 
bo: 1m of the list and have not bothered to ask why, but they have 
lost ny influence they may have had with the rest of the department. 

1ough we have not had to make use of such a ruling, as yet, it was 
(Continued on page 23) 
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First Quarter Toll Down from 1953 


CHICAGO, April 29.—Traffic accidents killed fewer persons in March 
this year than in any March since 1950, according to the National Safety 
Council. 

The death toll was 2,550—a reduction of 9 per cent from March of 
last year. 

That perceiitage reduction, although equalled in November, 1953, was 
the greatest since the 11 per cent decrease in May of 1949, the Council 
said. 

The March toll brought the traffic death count for the first quarter of 
this year to 7,920—down 4 per cent from the 8,220 total for the first 
three months of 1953. 

“If this improvement should continue for the entire year, the 1954 
trafic death toll would be the smallest since 1950,” said Ned H. Dear- 
born, Council president. ‘‘However, we are just now entering the vacation 
season of heavy highway travel. Highway behavior in the next four 
months will tell the story.” 

Preliminary mileage figures now are available for January and Feb- 
ruary, and the Council said travel still is going up. The increase was 1 per 
cent, but deaths were down 1 per cent for the two-month period. This 
resulted in a mileage death rate of 6.8 deaths per 100,000,000 miles 
the lowest on record for the first two months of any year. 

Of the 46 states reporting for March, 26 had fewer deaths, 17 had more, 
and three reported no change. 

For the three months, 27 of the states had decreases, 18 had increases, 
and one reported no change. Vermont again established the largest per- 
centage reduction—47 per cent—and seven other states had reductions 
of 30 per cent or more. 

The 27 states with fewer deaths for three months were: 


Vermont ........4.2.... —479%, California.............. — 16% 
as i oe —37% North Carolina ......... —16% 
West Virginia .......... —357o Pennsyivania ........... —15% 
PROGINS .....2.-....- —S07, PAPRONEAS ... 2. .n csc ces —14% 
Massachusetts .......... 3276 TWOWAGR..... 2204260282 —11% 
Washmegton ............ —327o WYOMING .... 2.060500. — 10% 
South Carolina.......... —32% Missouri ............... — 6% 
North Dakota .......... —S1%%  MACHIBAM..... 0.602555 — 5% 
I 6 loa g arog 5 ee — 5% 
ere ree eee a i an — 5% 
I Ze ps ech pt tsar Sk —99%, AMORA... . 6. ess scuas — §& 
i a —19% New York ............ — 4° 
Commecticut ............ oe ge re reer — 3o 
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Of the 509 reporting cities, 371 had perfect records in March. The 


three largest were Rochester, N. Y. (332,500); Hartford, Conn. (177,400), 


and New Haven, Conn. (164,400). 


For three months, 246 of the cities still had no-death records, the three 
largest being Chattanooga, Tenn. (131,000); Erie, Pa. (130,800), and 


Berkeley, Calif. (113,800). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths for three months, the following have 


populations of more than 200,000: 


Decrease 
Richmond, Va. ......... — 86% 
Honctwle, T. HH. ........ —63% 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... — 50% 
San Diego, Calif. ....... — 45% 
SS —44% 
Oakland, Calif. ......... — 40% 
Omaha, Nebr. .......... — 40% 
Portiand, Ore. .........- —39% 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... —38% 
Ft. Worth, Texas ....... —38% 
Long Beach, Calif. ...... — 36% 


Decrease 
Baltimore, Md. ......... —35% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ... —33% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......... —31% 
Seattle, Wash. .......... —25% 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ —20% 
Detroit, Mich........... —18% 
New York, N. Y. ....... —15% 
St. Paul, Minn. ......... — 8Y 
Washington, D.C. ...... — 6% 
Houston, Tex. .......... — 4% 
Chicane, TB... ........... — 4% 


The three leading cities in each population group for three months, 
ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 


were: 1954 Reg. 1954 Reg. 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 200,000-350,000 Population 
|) Se. Tipe, Vas sss 2045045. 0.5 
Los Angeles, Calif. ......... 3.4 Oklahoma, City,Okla. ...... 0.6 
New, Tork, N. ¥............ ae. ne 1.0 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 100,000-200,000 Population 
Baltimore, Md. ............ OP MIN 6 ad 6 cruwcaa Wika See B44 0.0 
Washington, D.C. ......... 3.0 Chattanooga, Tenn. ........ 0.0 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ ek ae 0.0 
500,000-750,000 Population 50,000-100,000 Population 
ee 16. Deaton, Gee 5. occ aweavceys 0.0 
we. 20 Senemectady, N: 7. .....2..: 0.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ............ eS Serre ere 0.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 25,000-50,000 Population 
NE TON an kcceeioveads 0.9 Muskegon, Mich............ 0.0 
Portland. OWG.........05026 2a TR, BD vies iv canenca' 0.0 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... ee eee 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Cali, .......+...% 0.0 
Las Vepas, Nev. .........+. 0.0 
Birmingham, Mich.......... 0.0 
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McCabe and Fisher Join Statf 


Two new appointments to the staff of the Traffic Institute and the 
Trafic Division of the International Association of Chiefs of Police were 
announced recently by Franklin M. Kreml, director. 

Francis J. McCabe, 45, retired chief of the Maine State Police, has 
joined the IACP Traffic Division’s field staff to serve as liaison officer 
with the IACP State and Provincial Section, and Roy Fisher, 26, is a 
new member of the Institute’s Research and Development Division. 

Mr. Fisher received B.S. and M.S. degrees in industrial engineering 
from the University of Louisville. He worked formerly for the Reynolds 
Metal Co. in Louisville, and for the Film Council of America in Evanston, 
Ill. In his new position Mr. Fisher is working on a study of delays at 
intersections. This is a study which may eventually provide information 
for warrants for traffic officers at intersections. Mr. Fisher will serve 
under James Stannard Baker, director of research and development. 

Mr. McCabe, in his assignment, will work with the general chairman 
and regional chairmen of the IACP State and Provincial Section in de- 
veloping programs for the annual and regional meetings of the Section; 
maintain a file of information on state police and highway patrol activ- 
ities, and serve as a field consultant to Section members. He will work 
under the director of field service for the IACP Traffic Division, George 
C. Bowers. 

A native of Dover, N. H., Mr. McCabe was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1932 and joined the Maine State Police in 1934. 
He attended the first traffic police administration course at the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University in 1936-37 on a fellowship provided 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. 

He was director of the Division of Traffic and Safety of the Maine State 
Police from July, 1937, until he entered the Army in November, 1940. 
He served as provost marshal and did public safety work in this country, 
Canada, and in the European theater of operations. He was released 
from active duty as a lieutenant colonel in October, 1945, and returned 
to the Maine State Police. 

In April, 1946, he was granted a leave of absence to become warden of 
the Maine State Prison. He served in this capacity until October, 1948, 
when he returned to the State Police as chief. 

Active in the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Mr. McCabe 
has served as regional and general chairman of the [ACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section and as a member of the Association’s International Re- 
lations Committee. 

He is a graduate of the Harvard Medico-Legal School of Police Science. 
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Driver Improvement Personnel 


by 


GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
and 
Paut C. KELLER 
Training Division 
The Traffic Institute 


(Editor’s note: This is one of a series of articles pertaining to driver licens- 
ing in general and driver improvement in particular. In the March issue 
of the Trafic Digest & Review, Mr. Carmichael pointed out that one of the 
reasons why more of the nation’s problem drivers are not ruled off the road 
is the lack of sufficient numbers of trained, qualified, and experienced per- 
sonnel to deal with these drivers. This article expands that point.) 


én points should be agreed upon at the outset. First, what is driver 
improvement? 

It comprises the efforts of a driver license division to determine what 
causes drivers to commit violations and have accidents, to prescribe 
corrective or remedial measures, and to make any follow-up necessary 
to see whether these drivers have responded properly. 

The second point is that a state governmental agency assumes two 
obligations when it grants the driving privilege: First, that the driver 
getting the license is reasonably safe and worthy of the privilege to share 
the road with others, and second, that it is responsible for subsequent 
actions of the driver and will, if necessary, remove him from the highway 
or take steps to improve him. 

It follows that if the state is to:meet its obligations in licensing drivers, 
the department administering the law must be staffed with a sufficient 
number of carefully selected and trained personnel. 

Problem or below-average drivers will often constitute as high as 10 
per cent of the drivers in a state. That means thousands of drivers in 
the smallest states and hundreds of thousands in the largest. Are there 
adequate numbers of trained personnel to deal with these drivers? What 
is being done to provide training and standards of personnel performance? 
Whir are some of the deficiencies which hamper the effectiveness of 
lice sing drivers? 

lclieving that all who are truly interested in helping to solve the traffic 
proiiem will want to do what they can and that they desire additional 
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information on this phase of driver improvement, we shall attempt to 
answer these questions briefly. 

First, as to training. The regional training program of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators conducted by the Trathc 
Institute, under grant of funds from the Farmers Insurance Group Safety 
Foundation, provided in 1953 for the first time a comprehensive course 
for driver improvement personnel. The course, consisting of 70 class 
hours of discussion, lecture and problem-solving activity, was offered at 
University of California, Northeastern University in Boston, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Northwestern University. 


Response by driver improvement personnel attending was enthusi- 
astic. For most of them it was their first training experience in this ac- 
tivity. The courses will be offered again by the AAMVA in 1954. 

Detracting from the success of the courses, however, was the disturb- 
ing lack of participation by the states. Even though there was no tuition 
and the training sites were located to hold transportation costs to a mini- 
mum, less than half the states took advantage of the 1953 regional train- 
ing program. We don’t believe cost is a factor in the states’ failure to 
send representatives. 

Departmental training of driver improvement personnel is almost non- 
existent, students attending the courses reported. A very few had taken 
extension work from the state university, but the great majority had no 
formal training. Thus, it can be said that a serious training deficiency 
needs to be overcome. 

Another deficiency, as noted while we conducted the AAMVA courses, 
was the plain, out-and-out, lack of a sufficient number of personnel. In 
one large state not a single person was assigned to driver improvement 
work. Little was done beyond the action positively required by law 
against drunk drivers and similar extremely serious offenders. Violation 
and accident repeaters received no attention except where the accidents 
caused by such drivers were so serious and so frequent that an aroused 
public opinion made it politically expedient to remove them, tempor- 
arily, from the highway. 

On the other hand, another state hal more than 150 well qualified men 
assigned to the technical task of investigating, interviewing, and admin- 
istering special examinations to problem drivers. 

A state with a sufficient number of well qualified personnel can give 
fair consideration and treatment to below-average drivers and prevent 
them from becoming chronically dangerous operators—beyond correction. 

High turnover of driver improvement personnel is another handicap. 
This situation prevents the accumulation of valuable experience and ski! 
necessary to deal effectively with problem drivers. Numerous causes lie at 
the root of this problem—political interference, low pay, lack of job 
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recognition and understanding, limited acceptance by legislatures of 
up-to-date licensing procedures. 

One of the bright spots in the picture is the recognition of the part 
played by the driver improvement specialist by one state civil service 
commission which has not only classified the job high in responsibility 
but has required appointees to be college graduates, with experience in 
driver examining and psychology. Of course, the right kind of work 
experience may be substituted for the college degree. Significantly, this 
state has made great progress in driver improvement. 

Factual evidence points to driver control through licensing procedures 
as a great potential in reducing accidents. While much pioneering has 
been done, much more remains to be done and one of the biggest obstacles 
to be overcome is that of getting the right kind of personnel, in sufficient 
numbers. As Lewis Meyers said, ‘‘No amount of care in determining how 
a government shall be organized for the performance of its work, the 
manner in which the funds necessary for its support shall be raised and 
expended, and the particular practices and procedures that shall be em- 
ployed in carrying on its activities, will give even a measurable approach 
to efficiency in the actual administration of public affairs unless a tech- 
nically competent and loyal personnel can be secured and retained in 
the service. . .” 

And, we might add, in the numbers that are needed to deal with liter- 
ally millions of problem drivers. 


Efficiency Rating Pay Raises 
(Continued from page /7) 


carefully explained that a merit raise can be taken away any time such 
action is justified. From an administrative point of view we are very 
pleased so far with the results of the merit raises. We have encountered 
very little opposition to them. From figures of the current rating period 
we thought we detected, in a case or two, and‘‘unconscious”’ high scoring 
for some officers who actually do not deserve it, but who may have been 
scored high because they are well liked by their supervisors or because of 
many years of service. This human error can be held in balance somewhat 
by the grades that are given for the actual production, over which no one 
has any control except the individual officer. 

I realize we have done nothing new in the matter of efficiency ratings 
and perhaps are a long way from perfection. However, we do feel that 
by placing the dollar sign on efficiency rating scores, rather than a silent 
figu’e in a personnel folder, we have accomplished what such ratings are 
inte ded to accomplish—keep good men up, bring poor men’s ratings 
toa iigher level, and more emphatically point out the foot-dragging drones. 
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Driver Education Associations and the Police 


State police officers whose work relates to high school driver education 
programs are finding in many states that the driver education associa- 
tion of teachers provides excellent liaison between their own safety pro- 
gram and those of the schools. 

Such organizations are now operating in at least 18 states, and the 
number is increasing. In at least eight states the associations are inde- 
pendent groups; in 10 states they are set up as a section of the regular 
State Teachers Association, and usually hold their sessions in connection 
with it. Independent groups exist in Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Missouri. Affiliated with 
State Teachers Associations are the groups in Arkansas, California, Del- 
aware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, and West 
Virginia. 

The primary objective of each group is the improvement of high school 
driver education, but the activities of the association extend far beyond 
the primary objective. Other activities are the promotion and encour- 
agement of safe driving; studying problems related to safe driving, ex- 
changing teaching techniques and experiences, evaluating the results of 
driver education courses, proposing and promoting legislation beneficial 
to safe driving, and many other such activities. 

Anyone who is qualified to teach or supervise driver education is eligible 
to join most of these associations. In many areas police officers have 
become members, making valuable contributions on both state and local 
levels. In addition, they themselves have gained information very help- 
ful in the conduct of their own activities. 


THIS DEFENDANT SHOULD HAVE REMOVED HIS DENTURE! 


A defendant arrested by the Dade County (Fla.) Patrol for driving under 
the influence pleaded not guilty in the Court of Crimes. 

When chemical test evidence was entered by the Patrol the defendant’s 
defense was an admission that he had been drinking but that he did not 
drink enough to produce the results shown by the chemical test. Reason 
for the high test? A portion of his last drink remained under his dental plate 
and when he blew up the balloon his breath forced the liquor into the 
balloon! 

Testimony offered by officers showed that at least 45 minutes had 
elapsed between drink and test. Judge’s verdict? Guilty! 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


Notes about new books, pam- 
phlets, reports, and articles ap- 
pearing in current publications, 
prepared by Evastine Lust, In- 
stitute librarian. 

(The items mentioned in this section are listed for the information of our 
readers and are not available from the Traffic Institute unless so stated.) 


ACCIDENTS, ALCOHOL 

“Alcohol and Road Accidents in 1951,” by Grace O. Jeffcoate, Dept. 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Road Research Laboratory (Eng- 
land). Reprint from British Journal of Addiction, Vol. 50, No. 1, 1953, 
p. 67-83. 
ACCIDENTS, TRAFFIC 

‘“‘New Jersey Traffic Accident Prevention Clinic Preliminary Report,” 
Center News Quarterly, Vol. 4, No. 1, Feb., 1954, p. 2. New York Univer- 
sity Center for Safety Education completed analysis of 947 chronic vio- 
lators last fall. Conclusive statements to be made when accident-and 
violation-free drivers are compared to the repeaters and chronic violators. 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

“Things I Never Knew Till Now About Automobiles,” by Walter 
Winchell. Reprinted from The American Weekly, in the Maryland State 
Police Highway Safety Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 8, March 1954, p. 3. Includes 
facts on cost of cars compared with those of 1910; number of parts in 
an automobile; miles traveled; per cent of family income spent on the 
auto; number of cars stolen; color of car in relation to accidents. 
MOTOR VEHICLES, BRAKING DISTANCE 

“Braking Performance of Motor Vehicles and Brake Testing,” by 
H. J. H. Starks, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Road 
Research Laboratory (England). Road Research Technical Paper No. 
26. Highway Research Abstracts, Vol. 24, No. 3, March 1954, p. 4. 
MOTOR VEHICLES, LICENSES 

“Congress Has Bill for Illuminated License Plates,” 4merican Associ- 
ation of Motor Vehicle Administrators Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 3, March 
1954, p. 7. H.R. 7921, a bill introduced to require motor vehicles to be 
provided with suitable illuminated license plates. 
TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 

‘Important Factors in Traffic Control and Enforcement,” by Thomas 
R. Jones, superintendent of police, Minneapolis, FB] Law Enforcement 
Bulletin, Vol. 23, No. 4, April 1954, p. 8-11, 16. Minneapolis has good 
tratic record, but too few officers to enforce laws. Chemical tests help 
recuce number of offenders. Advertising effective; court support good. 
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EASTERN GRADUATE CONFERENCE 


Sixty graduates of the Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Administration course at- 
tended the recent annual Eastern Graduate Conference at Pikesville, Md., with the 
Maryland State serving as host. This was the largest regional graduate conference 
ever conducted, according to Theodore Loveless, assistant director of extension for 
the Institute. The graduates hailed from 28 city and state police departments. All 
northeastern and mid-Atlantic states were represented except Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. Next year’s Eastern Graduate Conference will be conducted in Connecticut 
with the State Police acting as host. Dates and place have not been set. 





WHY DOES TRAFFIC KEEP TO THE LEFT IN BRITAIN? 


An answer to this question was sought by a representative of ‘““RoSPA’”— 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, which is chiefly re- 
sponsible for road safety propaganda in Britain. Needless to say, he found 
no convincing answer. He did, however, discover that the first deter- 
mined effort to enforce the ‘“‘Keep Left’? rule was in 1722, when ‘“‘the 
disorderly driving of cars, carts, coaches and other carriages over London 
Bridge” led the Court of the Lord Mayor to make an order requiring 
traffic to keep to the left. From the wording of the order, it appears 
that previous orders had been made but they were lightly regarded. 

It seems probable, he adds, that the rule of the road first came into 
force on bridges. Such a rule was enforced in Rome in 1300 A.D., as it 
is mentioned in Dante’s ‘Inferno’; but we cannot tell from his lines 
whether the “‘keep left” or the “‘keep right”’ rule was applied. 


-International Road Safety and Traffic Review 
Traffic Digest & Review 
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POLICE OFFICER MAY ACT AS PROSECUTOR, 
N.H. SUPREME COURT SAYS 


ee oFFicers and others have long puzzled over the old, old question 
as to the legality of their appearance as prosecutors in those instances 
where no regular prosecuting attorney is provided or assigned to the 
court. In what is believed to be the first and only high appellate court 





t- decision ever made on this question, the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
re shire recently held the practice not only proper but perfectly legal. S¢ate 
“1 v. Urban, 100 7. 2d 847 (N.H.-Nov. 30, 1953). 

Hu Statutes relating to the practice of law vary in different jurisdictions 
a but most of them provide that no person may practice law or appear in 


court for another unless licensed and admitted to practice as an attorney 
in the state. Some statutes go even further and specify that certain public 
officers, such as sheriffs and other peace officers, shall be prohibited from 
practicing law in their own country. There has been much speculation 
as to whether such statutes would permit prosecution by police officers 
of cases brought before their local courts. 

In the New Hampshire case, this was the single issue involved in the 


| appeal. The statute provided that no peace officer could appear in any 
' court “‘as attorney for any party in a suit.” The court said: 

“Whether this statute was intended to preclude police officers from 
prosecuting criminal cases in municipal courts has never been decided, 
but there are dicta indicating the contrary. In State v. Stearns, 31 N. H. 
106, there was a prosecution by the city marshall of Portsmouth for 


keeping a bowling alley without a license and the court stated: ‘It is 
, prosecuted by a public officer as part of his official duty, but might be 
prc-ecuted by any other person as well.’ The chief of police of Man- 
che-ter has been described as ‘not merely a peace officer. He is also a 
pre ecuting officer.’ Goodell v. Woodbury, 71 N. H. 378, 380, 52 A. 855-6. 
In hat case it was stated that the ‘obligation thus imposed upon him 
(by the city ordinance) to enforce the laws of the state within the city is 
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both peremptory and clearly defined.’ There is no indication in the opinion 
that the ordinance was considered contrary to the statute law of the 
state.” 

The court points out that Maine has a statute similar to that of New 
Hampshire and that it has been held inapplicable to proceedings on 
behalf of the state. “‘Criminal process is ‘judicial action for the state, not 
civil process for any party or any other person.’ State v. McCann, 67 Me. 
372. Similar statutes exist in Massachusetts and Vermont but we do not 
find that they have been construed to preclude police officers from enforc- 
ing the law by the prosecution of criminal cases involving misdemeanors. 
At least in this jurisdiction and in New England the statutes prohibiting 
police officers from appearing as attorneys in court have been aimed 
principally at civil proceedings. * * * We conclude that in prosecuting 
a misdemeanor in a municipal court a police officer is not acting ‘as at- 
torney for any party in a suit’ within the meaning of the statute. The 
State, as the embodiment of sovereignty, can act only through its agents. It 
is not to be limited in any of its prerogatives by a statute which does not in- 
clude it by express words. In prosecuting the defendant the chief of police 
acted solely in behalf of the state. His action was not the kind whitch the 
statute was designed to prevent.” 

The court points out that many statutes expressly require the police 
to “arrest and prosecute’ offenders against the laws and that this of 
itself would negative any legislative intent to restrict peace officers in 
the active prosecution of misdemeanor cases in court. 


* * * 


EDUCATION AND ENFORCEMENT COMBINED 


A Seattle police officer figured there was nothing unusual about a pickup 
truck to which he was about to give an overtime-parking citation in a 
truck-loading zone. 

Then the officer found a note on the windshield that evidently was 
intended for the driver of the vehicle. 

It said: 

“You are illegally parked, of course. If I believed in government by 
informer, I would turn you in, but I don’t. Nevertheless, a certain amount 
of personal integrity and self-discipline on the part of each citizen is an 
is an essential of self-government. 

‘Please try to do better. There was an open space, just two cars behind 
you, which you ignored, to take advantage of your car type. This was 
not worthy of you.” 

The note was unsigned, said the officer. He left it under the windshield 
wiper, but added an overtime-parking ticket. 

—Sheriff and Police Reporter 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


(All courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill., 
unless otherwise indicated.) 


June 7-18—Southeastern Police Traffic Training School, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


June 10-12—Seminar for Traffic Administrators. 


June 14—Commencement exercises for Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program graduates, Northwestern University. 


June 14-18—Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Lexington, Ky. 
June 21-25—Public Information Programs for Police. 

June 21-25—Motor Fleet Supervision. 

June 21-July 2—Seminar for Driver Education Teachers. 


July 12-16—Accident Records and Their Uses (Conducted by the National 
Safety Council). 


July 12-23—Training Methods and Programs for Police. 

July 19-30—Supervisory Officers Training Course. 

July 26-30—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Sept. 13-24—Post Licensing Control and Driver Imptovement (Conducted 
for the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators), Univer- 
sity of California, San Francisco. 

Sept. 13-Oct. 1—Police Traffic Training Course. 

Sept. 15-17—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 15—Military Vehicle Safety and Traffic Regulations (for 
U.S. Army). 

Sept. 23—Opening session, 1954-55 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Pigs 

t. 4.15—Post Licensing Control and Driver Improvement (for 4AMV 4), 
N ‘asda University, Boston, Mass. 
Oct. 4-22—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques. 


Oct 11-15—Traffic Court Conference (conducted with American Bar Asso- 
ciation), School of Law, Northwestern University, Chicago. 
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